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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G.Ph.— 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
Phil. Jahr. — Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; 
Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. 
Fil. — Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur ivissen- 
schaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische 
Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Le Ddveloppement de la Volontt. A. Fouill£e. Rev. Phil, 
XVII, 10, pp. 369-398. 

It is a primary condition of liberty that the subject may control the 
decisions of the will, and consequently be a cause. One can say, then, 
that liberty is essentially a problem of causality. Liberty must be de- 
fined in terms of causality, even if it is only possible to define it nega- 
tively, as an exception to the causal order, or as a higher principle than 
causality. These definitions however contradict the essential principle 
of all thought and of science, and do not lead to the concept of liberty, 
but to pure indetermination. The idea of liberty implies a causality of 
an intellectual order. The true definition of liberty is the maximum of 
independence possible for a will which determines itself under the idea 
of a conscious end in accordance with the idea of its own independence. 
The problem is, then, to know to just what extent the self is cause. We 
have to ask (1) what has been the genesis of the idea of liberty, and 
(2) what are its effects. The author claims to have proved in previous 
writings the existence of a feeling of liberty which is present to con- 
sciousness as a concrete feeling of power. The illusory idea of a free- 
dom of indifference arises, however, from the fact that our actions are 
determined by psychical states which are not entirely accessible to clear 
consciousness; that is, the determining factor is our psychical nature 
itself, of which we cannot render a complete account. We imagine, 
then, not only that the choice is the result of our power (which is quite 
true), but that this power itself is ambiguous, something not at all im- 
plied in our inner experience. The power of choosing is in reality the 
power of being determined by a judgment or feeling of preference. To 
choose arbitrarily, without such a judgment, is to refrain from choosing 
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and to commit ourselves to chance. The free-will theory, as it is stated 
by its recent defenders, is nothing more or less than a return to the old 
freedom of indifference. To admit any kind of indetermination what- 
ever is to admit that certain acts are not determined by their antece- 
dents, and hence have no complete reason. James's theory, by which 
the duration or intensity of a representation becomes all at once and at 
pleasure, increased or lessened, presupposes an action of the will, which 
does not result from the relations between the states of consciousness 
and for which the reason is not found in the Ego. On this hypothesis 
the will acts neither according to motives nor contrary to them, but it 
is able to change without reason its present motives into subsequent 
contrary motives. There is always a change, which, as such, is without 
motive. However complex or heterogeneous psychical states may be, 
causality is not thereby excluded. The law of causality does not 
require that the same causes and effects shall be repeated, but that 
any effect whatsoever shall be contained in a totality of reasons which 
determine it as it is present. Choice is always relative (i) to our 
character, (2) to our motives, which are the actual reaction of our 
character upon circumstances, (3) to the intensity with which our Ego 
conceives its independent power and opposes it to external motives. 
There are, indeed, cases where we are conscious of a real power 
which can balance all intellectually conceived motives, but this force 
itself is twofold. It is, firstly, the sub-conscious or unconscious strength 
of our inclinations, the force of our character. One is able to determine 
one's self contrary to reasons, but not without causes, only the causes 
themselves may be unreasonable, or at least foreign to reason. Sec- 
ondly, we are able to balance all objective reasons, at least momentarily, 
through the medium of an idea of our own independence, of the 
autonomy of our Ego. We have always this disposable force, this idea 
of the I, to oppose to our other ideas. But this idea of the self is 
always a reason. Liberty is not without law, but it has its own laws, 
though these are very different in nature from physical laws. They are 
the laws of intellectual teleology, which permit the self to make itself an 
end, and in the moral sphere to take as an end the universal being. 
Freedom does not consist in getting rid of the laws of intelligence, but 
in fulfilling those laws. . p _ 

The Field of Aesthetics Psychologically Considered. II. H. R. 
Marshall. Mind, I, 4, pp. 453-470. 

The search for a basis of separation between the aesthetic and the 
hedonic fields has given no satisfactory psychological result. There is 
no pleasure or class of pleasures which we are able to say must be 
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excluded from the aesthetic field in its widest sense, as it is shown to 
exist in the experience of the race. On the other hand, there seem to 
be for each individual certain pleasures which he does exclude from his 
own aesthetic field. Why or how this separation is made, is a question 
which hedonistic aesthetics must answer. It would appear that what 
is permanently pleasurable in revival (relatively speaking) is termed 
aesthetic, and that what is not thus permanent is termed non-aesthetic. 
The revivals to which the name ' pleasure ' still clings, but which are not 
pleasant in themselves, appear to be what we cast out as non-aesthetic. 
But if each individual pleasure is ephemeral, the pleasure revival must 
be the same. The aesthetic field, then, must be changeable ; it must 
alter with those conditions that render variable the nature of the revivals 
we are to find pleasurable. This appears actually to be the case. 
While the hedonist in aesthetics is compelled to abandon absolutism, he 
is not at a loss for a standard. The logical hedonist turns from his own 
to an objective field, i.e., that of the highly cultivated man as he con- 
ceives him. Of course this standard is only relatively stable. M. shows 
that if the above position be correct, we are enabled to account for the 
genesis of many aesthetic theories which have been defended in the past. 
Incidentally it has appeared that the theoretic opposition to hedonic 
treatment of aesthetics has been increased, if not occasioned, by an 
incorrect and inadequate view as to the nature of pleasure-pain, held by 
aesthetic theorists. A most fruitful lesson is to be learned from this 
whole discussion, viz., a lesson of liberality. We come to see the 
futility of attempting to force standards upon others. In the next 
article M. will attempt to show that aesthetic practice conforms with the 
principles relating to pleasure-pain which have been already enumerated. 

E. A. 

Sur les diverses formes du charactere. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., 
XVII, n, pp. 480-500. 

The object of this article is merely to attempt a classification of the 
different types of character. R. neglects the history of the subject, 
which would be long and monotonous. Two principal theories have 
been held : one physiological, the other psychological. The former is 
practically the classic doctrine of the four ' temperaments,' though this 
has often been modified in its minor details. The latter is more recent, 
and appears to be of English origin. R. begins by attempting to estab- 
lish the most general conditions of the determination of characters. 
There are two fundamental manifestations of the psychic life : feeling 
and action. We have, then, two great classes, les sensitifs and les actifs. 
(1) Les sensitifs are to be distinguished by the exclusive predominance 
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of sensibility. They are restless, timid, contemplative, likely to be 
pessimists. (2) Les actifs are like machines always in operation, and 
live an external life. They tend to be optimists. Observation shows 
that we must also recognize (3) Les apathiques, who have what almost 
corresponds to the ' lymphatic temperament ' of physiology. The two 
other classes are. positive ; this is negative, but very real. Inertia is its 
characteristic. Shall we admit (4) Les temperes ? This type exists, 
but deserves no place in a fundamental classification. When we pass 
from genera to species, a new factor comes in, — intellectual disposi- 
tions. Intellect is not a fundamental element of character ; it is the 
light, not the life. Character sinks its roots into the unconscious, and 
hence is so difficult to change. (1) Les sensitifs. Under this genus 
R. describes three species : (a) Les humbles : excessive sensibility, 
limited intelligence, no energy, — such are the constituent elements of 
this type of character; (b) Les contemplatifs, who are distinguished 
from the above by a very superior mental development, e.g., Maine de 
Biran and Alfieri ; (c) Les emotionels, in the restricted sense. To the 
extreme sensibility and the intellectual subtlety of les contemplatifs, 
activity is added. To this group belong very many great artists. (2) 
Les actifs. R. divides this class into two species, according as intellect 
is mediocre or powerful : (a) Les actifs mediocres. To this class belong 
many who have a rich fund of physical energy together with a consti- 
tutional need of spending it, e.g., tradesmen, sportsmen, etc. (b) Les 
grands actifs, who abound in history and play the chief roles in it. Great 
military leaders belong to this type. (3) Les apathiques. R. distin- 
guishes two species : {a) the purely apathetic type, — little sensibility, 
little activity, little intelligence; and (b), where a powerful intellect 
makes all different. Two cases are to be distinguished : the first in- 
cludes certain men of genius (e.g., great mathematicians) ; the second 
R. calls les calculateurs. Franklin is a good example. We now pass 
from species to varieties, from characters relatively simple to those that 
are more complex. R. proposes the following groups: (1) Sensitifs- 
actifs, (2) Apathiques-actifs, and (3) Apathiques-sensitifs. The last is 
a contradictory synthesis, which nevertheless exists. This is less normal 
than semi-pathological. In this investigation R. has neglected all strictly 
pathological forms of character. He ends by showing that what he 
regards as true character does not change. p . 

Dn trouble des faculty musicales dans Vaphasie. Dr. Brazier. 
Rev. Phil., Oct., 1892, pp. 337-368. 

§ 1 . Lntroduction. The notion of aphasia has grown steadily more 
complex. Difficulties in the way of its investigation are : (a) the 
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' mental formula ' of the subject ; (b) functional substitutions ; (c) 
phenomena of induction; (d) commisural disturbances. § 2. General 
nature of musical aphasia, or amusia. Music is a language of the 
emotions ; massive, not concrete, as is articulate language. The analogy 
does not go far : word and tone have very different language-values. On 
the other hand, the processes of acquisition and education are parallel 
in the cases of speech and music ; whence it is intelligible that similar 
disturbances should arise in them. Yet a systematic treatment of amusia 
was not attempted until quite recently (Ballet, 1888; Knoblauch, 1890; 
Wallaschek, 1891). § 3. Physiology 0/ mental representations of music, 
(a) Part played by auditory images in music. — These are the most 
important mental images. The development of the centres is very 
different in different cases : auditory daltonism occurs. Hence Ballet's 
view, that musical deafness cannot precede word deafness (cf. Ribot's law 
of memory), is untenable. Auditory images may take the quality of a 
voice, of a familiar instrument, or of an indefinite, mean instrument. 
They may be externalized (hallucination). In the representation of 
harmonic chords a visual image may supplement the auditory. Of 60 
musicians, 5 1 were pure ' auditifs ' ; 9 stated that they also employed 
visual or motor images. The figures have no absolute value. (b) Part 
played by motor images in music. — The motor images (Strieker) fall 
into three classes, a. Song. — Physiology, like pathology (Ballet's motor 
amusia ; cf. Broca's aphasia, = aphemia) points to the existence of a 
motor centre of musical memory. The muscular synergies, which sing- 
ing has set in activity, leave us a residual image in this centre. j3. In- 
strumental performance. — There are also motor centres for the playing 
of instruments ; cf. the ' finger-memory ' of musicians. Pathology 
speaks for their existence (Charcot), y. Rhythm. — Music was origi- 
nally the accompaniment of muscular movements, which physiological 
necessity renders rhythmical. The motor rhythm-image is distinct ; it 
may be left intact, when the song-image is pathologically changed (Walla- 
schek's paramusia) . (c) Part played by visual images in music. — The 
visual images may be very precise ; usually they are approximate or 
schematic only. § 4. Pathological cases : musical amnesia (amusia) . 
(a) Mixed or total musical amnesia (complex amnesia). — Here we 
have simultaneous functional failure of all the centres for the registering 
and producing of images. Two cases are cited, and further investigation 
demanded, (b) Special musical amnesia (simple amusia) . a. Auditory 
amusia or tone-deafness (Wallaschek, Grant Allen) . — One case is cited. 
In ideal tone-deafness the subject, aphasic or not, hears a melody as a 
series of noises, without significance or aesthetic association. His 
memory for melody ceases. He may read music still, but without 
appreciation. Song is impossible. /J. Visual amusia or notal blindness. 
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— This naturally precedes verbal blindness. The subject may write music, 
but cannot read it (Proust, etc.). One case is cited. In it, the time- 
value of the notes was recovered before their tonic value ; cf. Ribot's 
law of regression, y. Motor or expressional amusia. — Some aphemics 
retain their motor song-images, but cannot reproduce the words of the 
songs. A more numerous class retains the airs and their motor images, 
but only recovers speech for the words of these airs. In motor amusia, 
the aphemics have lost the motor memory for singing, as they have that 
for articulation. Probably this amusia can occur in the absence of 
aphemia. § 5. Conclusions. Two hypotheses are possible : that the 
centres for music are identical with those of speech, but that partial 
functional disability may arise ; or that the centres are near together, 
but distinct. The question must be decided by pathological anatomy. 
Physiologically, we may apply to music as to speech the theory of the 
three images (auditory, visual, motor). As regards classification, we 
may distinguish total (or, at least, complex) amusia and simple amusia 
(of reception ; tonal deafness and notal blindness : and of transmission ; 
vocal and instrumental motor amusia) . Amusia may exist independently 
of aphasia. Finally, timbre will be imaged in terms of pure audition ; 
melodious song in those of audition, sight, and muscle sense; the 
harmonic chord in those of audition, supplemented by vision ; rhythm by 

those of the muscle sense alone. 

hj. B. 1. 

On the Introspective Study of Feeling. H. M. Stanley. Sci- 
ence, Oct. 7, 1892. 

Psychology is a very imperfect science. Not even the classification 
of psychic phenomena into intellect, feeling, and will is universally 
accepted. Most apparent is the imperfection in the domain of feeling. 
Literary authority and common observation are the sources from which 
most essays on feeling draw their inspiration ; and they are often 
colored also by ethical or philosophical bias. To study feeling scientifi- 
cally, we must assume that it is " a biological function, governed by the 
general laws of life, and subject ... to the law of struggle for existence." 
The first difficulty that meets us here is the automorphism of psycho- 
logical method. Yet this subjective method is necessary. Can it give 
us direct knowledge of feeling, as conscious content, or only mediate 
knowledge, through its accompaniments? Ward upholds the latter 
position. But though the cognition of feeling as a fact of consciousness 
is always associated with the feeling-disturbance of consciousness itself, 
the two processes are distinct. There is nothing in the nature of feeling 
to make it only indirectly observable by consciousness. 

E. B. T. 
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Ueber binoculare Wirkungen monocularer Reize. E. B. 
Titchener. Phil. Stud., VIII, pp. 231-310. 

(1) Introduction. Colored stimulation of one retina evokes, under 
certain conditions, a color-sensation in the other. This has been 
explained as due to binocular contrast (Fechner, Wundt, Helmholtz, 
Beclard) ; to a direct excitation of the second retina (Chauveau ; de- 
nied by Charpentier) ; to the central origin of after-images in general 
(Parinaud, Binet), or of the binocular after-image in particular (Eb- 
binghaus). (2) Experimental results. The phenomenon is to be 
ascribed to physiological excitation of the second retina (cf. Ram6n y 
Cajal). The secondary after-image diners from the primary : (a) as 
being of less absolute duration; (f>) as being of relatively different 
duration in its successive phases ; (e) in brightness (at least in the nega- 
tive and complementary stages of both). It appears in circumstances 
which preclude the possibility of retinal rivalry (el. Exner, Kleiner, 
Delabarre). Experiments carried out with a unilaterally color-blind 
subject confirmed its independent existence. (3) Theory. The second- 
ary after-image can be subsumed to Fechner's theory. Positive and 
complementary after-images are explained as " exhaustion phenomena, 
which have not yet reached the value of the difference limen in the nega- 
tive direction, as regards their brightness-coefficients." The fact, estab- 
lished in the course of the investigation, that color-blind constituents 
of the one half of the optical apparatus can conduct to the other half an 
excitation of the quality to which they themselves are insensible, cannot 
be turned to account for the decision of the question of the peripheral 
or central seat of color-blindness. The experiments indicate that the 
physiological basis of contrast is different from that of after-image, if 
Fechner's theory of the latter is maintained ; but they make no positive 
contribution to a theory of contrast-phenomena. 

Author. 



Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der Farbenblindheit. I. A. Kirsch- 
mann. Phil. Stud., VIII, pp. 173-230. 

(1) Preliminary remarks. Color-sensation is not an explicit function 
of wave-length. For, firstly, the same sensation is occasioned by rays 
of quite different refrangibility, if the brightness-relations are suitable. 
Secondly, the law of relativity comes into operation. Thirdly, there is 
no such thing as homogeneous light : the collimator slit of the spectro- 
scope is always wider than the wave-length of the rays employed. 
This latter fact helps to explain the law of mixture of non-comple- 
mentary colors, and the position of green in the series of spectral colors, 
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while it invalidates the distinction of ground-sensations. The apparently 
exceptional position of purple in the color-series is due solely to the 
arbitrary conditions of ' normal ' dispersion. Since all component 
theories are merely mathematical schemata, the Helmholtz classification 
of color-vision under the heads of dichromatic and trichromatic must be 
given up : seeing persons are rather achromates, dichromates, or poly- 
chromates. (2) Diagnosis of color-blindness. Normal color-vision 
presents differences in different persons. The extent of the spectral 
colors is variously defined : the spectrum is of various length ; the 
brightness-maximum is variously placed ; there are differences between 
the two eyes. Color-blindness implies considerable deviation from the 
norm. To test it one may use (a) the pseudoisochromatic tables of 
Stilling (not certain) ; (b) the spectrum ; (c) colored wools ; (</) col- 
ored papers, employed directly or in top-mixtures ; (e) colored flames ; 
(/) colored glasses and combinations of gelatine sheets. It is best to 
submit the subject to all these tests. (3) Experimental results, (a) A 
bipolar system, with saturation-maxima in the position of (the normal) 
yellow and indigo-blue. Neutral line near E. (b) The color-series is in- 
terrupted at three points ; pure yellow, blue-green, and purple give only 
the brightness-sensation. Brightness-maximum in the normal place. 
(c) Red-green blindness; the neutral line at A. = 518. {d) A blue- 
yellow system, with unshortened spectrum, (e) Hereditary and monoc- 
ular partial color-blindness. The color-series lacks the qualities violet, 
green, and yellow, and the transitions of these to neighboring qualities. 
A unique case. The color-blind eye sees everything brighter than the 
normal eye. This the author interprets to mean that in all instances, 
where no energy is expended in the excitation of a color-sensation, the 
whole stimulation-energy can be applied to the production of the bright- 
ness-sensation. The color-sensibility is apparently greater in indirect 
vision. (/) A case only different in degree from that just mentioned. 
(Subject brother of the last.) (g) A system which proves that the 
absence of a quality (in direct perception or as contrast) does not 
necessarily involve the absence of the opposite quality. 

E. B. T. 

Ueber die Schatzung kleiner Zeitgrossen. F.Schumann. Zeits. 
f. Psych, u. Phys. d. Sinn., IV, pp. 1-69. 

(1) The psychological basis of the comparison of smalltime-magnitudes. 
§ 1. No adequate theory has as yet been propounded. The conscious 
content in question consists of the secondary impressions of expectation- 
strain and surprise. This is indicated both by the results of experiments 
with variously graduated series of metronome-beats and by contrast- 
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experiments. The sensory attention, in the course of comparison- 
experiments, adapts itself {stellt sich ein) to the normal time ; deviations 
from the normal call up surprise or expectation. If the normal time be 
given to the reagent in varying order, the secondary impressions occur 
only with comparatively large time-differences ; sensible discrimination 
decreases. These facts hold alike for the cases in which the compared 
intervals succeed one another immediately, and in which they are sepa- 
rated by a pause. They have been tested for intervals up to 2". For 
intervals under 0.3" the conditions of the sensory attention are different ; 
the basis of comparison, however, is the same. § 2. The rapidity of a 
rotating drum, on which syllables are printed at equal intervals, is esti- 
mated by the strain of the attention necessary for the cognition and pro- 
nunciation of the syllables. § 3. If lines be drawn on the rotating drum, 
in place of the syllables, the rapidity of the movement of these lines is 
estimated by the strain of attention necessary to follow them all for a 
moment with the eyes. But this is, of course, not the sole basis of 
such estimation. § 4. The psychophysic of attention is very incom- 
plete. It seems certain that a tendency to automatic activity at definite 
intervals can be impressed on the sensory centres ; and this helps to 
explain attentional adaptation. Perhaps expectation-strain implies the 
existence of an internally aroused strain-feeling. (2) The results of pre- 
vious investigation. § 5. Mach and Vierordt. Valuable in Mach's 
investigation are : the determination of the maximum of relative sensible 
discrimination (at o.3"-o.4") ; the emphasis laid on adaptation ; the 
calling in of secondary sensations to explain the time-sense. Vierordt 
employed a reproduction-method ; imagining that the mean variable error 
measured sensible discrimination, and that the reproduced time gave 
the "corresponding temporal sensation-content." Both assumptions 
are untenable. § 6. The Leipzig investigations. That of Glass alone 
deserves notice. He found that large times are over-estimated (</. Vier- 
ordt) ; and that there is a periodicity of the constant error. This last 
fact (which is quite clear only in the final series of experiments) is per- 
haps to be explained by the influence of respiration. § 7. Munsterberg. 
He also emphasizes strain-sensations of expectation, and (for large 
times) respiration. But he recognizes the periodicity-law of Estel, Meh- 
ner, and Glass. Firstly, this law is not in the experimental results ; 
secondly, what of periodicity there is, is not explicable by respiration- 
influence ; thirdly, the mean variable error of Glass does not exhibit the 
periodicity of the constant error. And the contrast-phenomena, to which 
he appeals, he has described incorrectly. His employment of 
Mehner's remark, that an interval is shortened by weakness of the 
limiting stimulus, is invalid, because the fact is wrongly stated. 
§ 8. Lesser contributions. Exner ; Buccola ; Hall and Jastrow (whether 
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filled intervals appear longer than empty intervals) ; Stevens, Nichols, 
F. Martius (rhythm) ; Paneth (alteration of reproduced times with mag- 
nitude of interval between apprehension and reproduction) (3) New 
experiments, (a) Method of right and wrong cases. — Sensible discrim- 
ination is largely dependent on the magnitude of the difference between 
normal-time and comparison-time. The lowest relative difference- 
limen obtained was ^ (N= 400 <r, D = 13.3 o- ; for D = 20 <r, the limen 
was ^). The constant time-error is positive for times > 600 <r. Very 
perfect practice is required. The results confirm the theory. {b) 
Method of reproduction. — The mean error does not measure sensible 
discrimination. Small times are not over-estimated, if the normal time 
and the interval between experiments are kept constant. That the 
time-error for a large time is negative (Vierordt) is due to the method. 
§ n. Further experimental facts confirm the theory. A strong limiting 
stimulus shortens the period : this is due to the secondary impression of 
surprise. An empty time, separated by an interval from an equal (nor- 
mal) empty time, appears smaller {cf. Hall) : this is also due to sur- 
prise. Biaural experiments, again, showed the influence of expectation. 
Whether the stimulus-limen is reduced in consequence of adaptation of 
the sensory attention, could not be determined. No respiration-uni- 
formity (ct. Miinsterberg) was discovered. 

E. B. T. 

Zur Kenntniss des successiven Kontrastes. Dr. Richard Hil- 
bert. Zeitschr. f. Psych, u. Phys. d. Sinnesorgane, Bd. IV, Heft 2, 
PP- 74-77- 

The negative after-image of a colored object is not always of the 
complementary quality. In the writer's case, the normal dark blue 
image, produced by a yellow stimulus, became light green, under cir- 
cumstances of physical and mental fatigue. He compares with this the 
" Abklingen " of solar after-images. 

E. B. T. 

Disturbance of the Attention during Simple Mental Processes. 
E. J. Swift. Am. J. Ps., V, 1, pp. 1-19. 

This paper describes a research made in Ebbinghaus's laboratory at 
Berlin, to determine the effects of different disturbances upon reaction- 
time. The experiments covered the following cases : simple muscular 
reactions to an auditory stimulus, the attention being disturbed through 
the sense of hearing ; auditory choice-reactions with auditory disturb- 
ance ; muscular reactions to a visual stimulus with visual disturbance ; 
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visual choice-reactions with visual disturbance ; auditory muscular reac- 
tions with visual disturbance, and vice versa ; and, lastly, auditory choice- 
reactions with visual disturbance, and vice versa. The experiments with 
simple muscular reactions, where the disturbance and excitation affected 
the same sense, show, first, that, contrary to the opinion of Wundt and 
Cattell, muscular reaction-time is lengthened by disturbance ; and, 
second, that a distraction of the attention through the sense of sight 
has more effect upon reaction-time than a disturbance through the sense 
of hearing. On the other hand, in the reactions involving choice, the 
mind is less disturbed in discriminating between sight-impressions than 
between those of hearing. A similar result appeared in choice-reac- 
tions where disturbance and stimulus affected different senses. The 
writer offers as explanation the facts that we are most often called upon 
to discriminate rapidly between objects of sight, and that we are more 
accustomed to disturbances in visual discriminations. The results of 
experiments with muscular reactions, when the stimulus and disturb- 
ance affected different senses, show, in opposition to the conclusions of 
earlier investigation, that reaction-time is here less influenced than when 
excitation and disturbance are given through the same sense. It 
appears also that in simple muscular reactions an intermittent light 
disturbs the attention more than a sound. An additional series of 
experiments was made to find how muscular and choice reactions vary 
when the reagent's attention is directed to different kinds of work. 
Three tasks were given : repeating a poem previously memorized ; read- 
ing an English book; reading Kant's Kritik. It was found that the 
muscular reactions were affected almost as much as those with choice ; 
and the writer concludes that the simple muscular reaction is by no 
means so perfectly organized a brain reflex as has been supposed. 

M. F. Washburn. 



ETHICAL. 

Unterhalb und oberhalb von Gut und Bose. E. v. Hartmann. 
Z. f. Ph., CI, 1, pp. 54-86. 

The naturalistic standpoint in ethics is right in so far as it denies the 
obligation of a moral law imposed from without and requires a self- 
determination from within. It errs in recognizing no other determi- 
nants of the will than egoistic ones. The notion of the natural should 
not be so narrowly conceived as to exclude anti-egoistic impulses and 
other-regarding motives. By developing social and moral impulses 
nature guided by teleology rises to a sphere which is natural only as to 
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its means, not as to its ends. The error is also made of asserting a 
purely mechanical determination instead of a logical one embracing both 
causality and teleology. Yet this standpoint can consistently allow- 
within its mechanism neither subjective purpose nor responsibility. 
The moralistic view is essentially autonomous. Its truth lies in the fact 
that it goes beyond the merely natural sphere, if not as to its means, yet 
so far as its source (unselfish disposition) and aims (unselfish moral 
conduct of life) are concerned, that it transforms the objective purposes 
of the world into subjective laws and recognizes the self-created moral 
law as absolute norm. It fails when it regards the moral sphere as the 
highest and changes the mediate teleological value of the same into an 
immediate one, when it forgets that morality is a means to absolutely 
supra-moral ends and overlooks the reflection of the supra-moral in the 
spiritual life of man, in art, science, and religion. It is right in making 
moral responsibility the cardinal point of human life, in rejecting purely 
mechanical causation, in combating fatalism, wrong in its indetermin- 
ism and absolute responsibility. The supra-moralistic position holds 
when it considers the moral sphere as a means to higher ends, but errs 
in emancipating man from the moral law and in referring responsibility 
wholly to God. We must agree with this theory when it declares the 
germ of moral disposition from which morality proceeds to be a phase 
of divine grace ; we find fault with it for ignoring the natural means 
placed at the disposal of the will for self-determination. According to 
the first standpoint there is no objective good or bad ; according to the 
second the moral law is absolute, the gods themselves being subject to 
it ; according to the third God stands beyond the pale of morality, while 
man's acts are good in so far as they conform to the will of God. (We 
have, corresponding to these different ethical conceptions, different views 
of science, art, and religion.) None of these three theories taken by 
itself is true. Their truth lies in their union. Let us say, then, that 
moral willing is determined. Since it autonomously transforms objective 
purposes into moral laws, its teleology transcends natural teleology, 
which pursues ends without being conscious of their obligation. The 
causal or mechanical world order is but a means of the teleological 
natural order, the latter a means of the moral world order, which in its 
turn serves the ends of the supra-moral plan of salvation. The ultimate 
goal is conceived by the religious consciousness as redemption. Uni- 
versal redemption = the return of all things to God, individual redemp- 
tion = the ideal anticipation of the real. We live morally, in order to 
reach supra-moral ends. The supra-moral is not only the end but also 
the ground of morality. A supra-moral God is immanent in man, the 
religious consciousness, therefore, the immediate and final sanction and 
profoundest source of moral consciousness. Religion is neither a 
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means of satisfying the natural impulse to happiness nor something 
hovering beyond morality. It penetrates, renews, and ennobles moral 
and natural life. Only by uniting these three standpoints are we able 
to solve the problem regarding the origin of good and evil. By reason 
of the teleological organization of nature, anti-egoistic impulses are 
already evolved in the animal sphere. With the growth of consciousness 
these predispositions to good reach the dignity of norms. This evolu- 
tion is the work of preparatory grace. Inherited disposition means 
original grace and original sin. Hence the morally good has its mediate 
or immediate origin in the supra-moral sphere. Evil springs from the 
natural which has not yet been drawn into the service of the supra- 
moral and moral teleology. Now the natural is willed by God. Is evil, 
then, also decreed by God ? Can anything be bad that is not opposed 
to divine purposes ? This antinomy needs to be solved. The natural 
sphere where evil originates is logical in so far as it is a means of higher 
stages of teleology, relatively illogical in so far as it checks their realiza- 
tion. That which is absolutely illogical, or the will, necessitates this 
antilogical process. To the will of God, then, we may attribute the 
existence of evil. But since the will or the absolutely illogical in God 
transcends the moral sphere, it cannot be called bad. On this basis, 
then, we can hold to the supra-morality of the absolute as well as to 
the immoral character of evil within the moral sphere. We are also 
enabled to solve the problem of man's moral responsibility in spite of 
the fact that he is absolutely dependent on God and relatively depend- 
ent on nature. ~ T 

The Study of Crime. W. D. Morrison. Mind, I, 4, pp. 
489-517. 

An estimate of the value of criminal statistics is a necessary prelim- 
inary to the study of crime. Changes in judicial procedure affect the 
number of offences, and render statistics misleading. It is not possible 
to compare periods with absolute certainty. Brief periods are of no 
value, and in long periods account must be taken of changes in (1) law, 
(2) attitude of authorities, (3) public feeling, (4) conditions of life. 
International statistics are only reliable as throwing light on the prob- 
able causes of crime. The subject falls under three heads : (1) move- 
ment of crime, (2) causes, (3) means of repression. The movement 
of crime comprises extent, intensity, and geographical distribution. It 
is determined by examining the records of cases reported, cases tried, 
and cases of conviction. Each record has special advantages and 
defects, but, interpreted in the light of each other, the three form a 
valuable index of the state of crime in a community. The causes of 
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crime are personal, cosmical, social. The personal factors are sex, age, 
physical and mental constitution. The physical inferiority of women 
affects the nature of feminine offences, their isolation the number. At 
different ages different crimes are dominant. Bold thefts are common 
in youth ; offences of violence and cunning belong to later stages. 
As age advances crime decreases. The physical factors are not as 
a rule direct causes. They debar an individual from honestly obtaining 
the means of life, and so lead to crime indirectly. There is no proof 
of the existence of a distinct criminal type. Though mental defects, 
like physical, in the main act indirectly, some psychological character- 
istics, such as want of pity and probity, do directly betray a criminal 
disposition. Cosmical conditions are those of climate, soil, seasons, 
temperature, configuration of the earth. The evidence of international 
statistics is insufficient to show that nature has more than an indirect 
influence on conduct. The influence of temperature is not quite cer- 
tain, but that of the seasons is indubitable. The social causes of crime 
are numerous and complex. Most important of them is the concen- 
tration of population in large towns. The denser the population, the 
greater is the proportionate number of police. Poverty may influence 
the nature of crime, but not the amount. That ignorance is an impor- 
tant factor is now denied by all investigators. Education merely deter- 
mines the form of crime. The effect of drink has been exaggerated. 
It is the most temperate communities that present the blackest criminal 
records. The influence of nationality cannot be determined precisely. 
Occupation, political institutions, militarism, and religious beliefs, all 
exercise a distinct effect. The general conclusion is that criminal con- 
duct is a product of all the causes working together, but operating in 
each case with different degrees of intensity. With regard to the repres- 
sion of crime, we must study the physical, mental, social, and economic 
conditions of the criminal, before we can devise effective measures. The 
diminution and mitigation of punishment have been carried to excess. 
Imprisonment in cells only intensifies criminal propensities. Abolition 
of cells and establishment of outdoor occupations are the reforms at 
present most urgently demanded. -^ t rons 

Utilitarianism. A. L. Hodder. Int. J. E., Ill, i, pp. 90-113. 

A defence of utilitarianism in view of later criticisms. Right acts are 
those which do not cause excess of unhappiness over happiness, if we 
consider all affected, and especially remote and indirect consequences. 
It is sometimes difficult to determine on which side the preponderance 
lies. But utilitarians do not attempt to introduce the yard-stick into 
ethics. Only those acts, however, are moral and right which are voluntary, 
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promote happiness, and would not be practised by some except for a 
reward. If men desire only happiness, that is the basis of morality. 
The objection that pleasure ought not to be the ground of human action, 
even if it is, can only mean that another system would be better for 
mankind. But if a better system is possible, it is sanctioned by the 
principle of utility, and really is utilitarianism. But men do desire only 
happiness. Other apparent motives may be in the foreground; but 
happiness, although remote, is the determining factor. We shun insan- 
ity and illusion, however pleasant, because we regard it as a condition 
of humiliation and misery. The miser loves money, not for itself, but 
for the pleasure of security and power which it may give even when 
hoarded. It is for the sake of pleasant memories that we desire useless 
mementos. We often love business routine, because habitual actions 
not at first pleasant become in time relatively so. Some love disinter- 
ested virtue. This is accounted for by the pleasure of a commending 
conscience in such men always overpowering. Some are willing to 
admit that every desire fulfilled gives pleasure, but hold that the 
pleasure comes from the very fact of fulfilment and not from the object 
desired. This is untenable. It is not that we desire an insipid thing 
and rejoice in having got it, but we desire what is pleasant in itself. 
The rise of social morality is as follows : If a man desires pleasure 
alone, he will urge his fellows to act for his benefit. When interests 
clash, he who would suffer least will generally give way. Society would 
enforce abstinence from pleasures which cost others more than equiva- 
lent pain. In fine, acts would be classed as right and wrong according 
as they advanced public happiness and were not natural to all men. 
All desire happiness, but not necessarily the happiness of all. The 
object of morals is the object of society, not of individuals. Society 
will enforce the moral law upon some, others will obey for their own 
good. One's responsibility to morality depends, not upon one's self, 
but upon liability to punishment by society. E , jj inman 

Philanthropy and Morality. Father Huntington. Int. J. E., 
Ill, 1, pp. 39-64. 

Popular opinion at present attaches much greater importance to 
practical beneficence than to charity based upon theory. While the 
emphasis of the practical is a hopeful sign of the times, is it not a 
mistake to oppose practice to theory, or to suppose men will act right 
without understanding the rational principles that should regulate 
conduct ? Philanthropy must make for human progress, and this is the 
fulfilment of the moral law. Hence philanthropy must contribute to 
morality. Let us, then, consider the effects of practical beneficence 
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upon the recipients. It is an accepted truth that state aid to people 
in their homes tends to create a pauper class. It is claimed, however, 
that private alms-giving will not have this effect, as it cannot be relied 
upon. But the pauper class make little distinction between aid be- 
stowed by the government or a charitable institution. The result is to 
foster a spirit of dependence in the recipients, and to cause others to 
sink to the same condition. Institutions for old people, invalids, and 
children, at all events, we are told, are indispensable. But the moral 
effects even of these are undesirable. The care of such people has 
always had a salutary influence upon those whose duty it is to provide 
for them, and has been one of the strongest incentives to industry. 
Such benefits should not be denied to the poorer classes. Nor do such 
institutions necessarily promote the welfare of the inmates themselves. 
Children are removed from the beneficial influences of home life. 
They feel no responsibility to provide for their daily wants, and when 
turned out into the world they are so ill adapted to it that many of 
them make shipwreck of life. Upon the rich dispensers of the alms, 
the result of the practice is no less desirable. It soothes their con- 
science, leads to their glorification, and keeps them from considering 
the justice of their relations to the poor. What, then, is the remedy for 
this state of things ? To be just before being generous. If men are to 
live, they must have access to the earth which is the source of life. 
This does not mean a new allotment of the soil, but the collection of 
the rental values of land, irrespective of improvements, as the fund from 
which the expenses of the city, state, and nation shall be met. Thus 
alone can the cause of the evil be removed. While under existing cir- 
cumstances it may still be necessary to help the poor, we should at the 
same time teach them the cause of their poverty, and thus educate them 
to demand a reform of the present abuses. n n tt 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The Idea of Necessity, its Basis and its Scope. P. Carus. 
Monist, III, i, pp. 68-96. 

The idea of necessity is based upon the conception of sameness, and 
the existence of sameness is a fact of experience, upon the presence of 
which depends the existence of the mind itself. Necessity is not fate. 
I. The Basis of Necessity. Etymologically, the necessary is the inevi- 
table. The idea of necessity is closely allied to the idea of sameness. 
The logical principle of identity ought to be named the principle of 
sameness. The statement A=A does not mean that this particular A 
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is itself, but that all A's in so far as they are A's are the same. Same- 
ness is the capability of one thing's being substituted for another. 
It depends upon a special purpose. Sameness is an idea and, like 
every idea, stands for something real. Mind is possible only be- 
cause sameness is real. All things are in some respects the same. 
Without samenesses the feelings of the world-stuff would be in a chaos, 
and mind would never be evolved. All future progress in science 
as well as in civilization depends upon the reality and persistency of 
samenesses in the objective world. Science systematizes and presents 
in compact form the samenesses of experience. The law of the con- 
servation of energy and matter is the most comprehensive formulation 
of the sameness of the universe as a whole. A world of sameness is a 
world in which necessity rules, and necessity means inevitableness. The 
world in which we live is a cosmos. Everything in it is necessarily 
ordered. II. The Scope of Necessity. Determinism is the negation of 
absolute chance, not of chance in the sense of an unexpected event. 
Determinism asserts the universal validity of the law of cause and effect. 
Chance is any event not specially intended, either not calculated or, in 
the present state of our knowledge, not calculable. Absolute chance 
involves the idea of a creation out of nothing and so contradicts the 
law of the preservation of matter and energy. Absolute chance is 
therefore unacceptable to the mind and in this sense inconceivable. 
Chances similar to the throws of a die have had a great influence upon 
the formation of worlds and upon human destiny. For example, the 
fate of a man depends mainly upon his own character, but also partly on 
circumstances which he cannot control. Necessity does not exclude 
free-will. A being is free, if it acts according to its own nature. There 
are no purely mechanical phenomena. The world has motions, but it 
does not consist solely of motions. Feeling cannot be explained by 
motion. Mentality is a new factor in the sphere of being. The action 
of mind depends upon a meaning which has nothing to do with 
mechanics. Everything that acts has spontaneity. That action is spon- 
taneous which springs from the nature of the thing in action. The brain- 
atoms are possessed of the same spontaneity as the atoms of a gravitat- 
ing stone. Brain-atoms have the additional attribute of awareness. 
The action of mind is determined by psychical and mental laws. In 
conclusion : Natural laws do not suppress the spontaneity of nature ; 
they simply describe how things do act. The essence of nature is not 
materiality, but spirituality. The spiritual is the permanent source and 
condition of mind, which is transient. All nature is spontaneous, free. 
A higher freedom arises with the recognition of natural laws as the 
eternal aspects of natural phenomena. "The truth shall make you 

free " 

J. A. Leighton. 
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Lotze s Antithesis between Thought and Things. II. A. East- 
wood. Mind, I, 4, pp. 470-489. 

We have seen that Lotze proposes to neglect at first any inquiry into the 
content of the ultimate and concrete truths of philosophy. He will merely 
investigate " the grounds on which, in a subjective sense," the certainty 
of those truths " for us reposes." The immediate effect of the modesty 
of his endeavor is to raise a presumption against the objective validity of 
knowledge. And, apart from this danger, is it possible to discuss the 
nature of ideas as though it had nothing to do with the nature of objects? 
E. dwells on this particular fallacy because he considers it typical of 
Lotze's usual method of argumentation. How is it possible to under- 
stand knowledge, when we have made it representative of something 
which we do not yet know? This difficulty Lotze endeavors to surmount 
by his famous " metaphysical postulate." However " metaphysical " such 
a postulate may be , it can only demonstrate its supremacy over the " circle 
of ideas " in so far as it is logical. Lotze's fault consists in forgetting that 
the category of causality, which he makes the basis of explanation of 
"knowledge in the widest sense," is itself the work of the mind. Indeed, 
he has an uneasy feeling that he has not been doing justice to the 
unique character of thought. Thus, when raising the question how the 
thinking subject is " operated upon " by the object of knowledge, he 
observes that thought must be treated as an object which is " receptive " 
of certain particular " stimuli to its spontaneity." Against this supposi- 
tion it must be urged that the knowing subject qua subject has no objective 
nature at all. But Lotze goes further toward making thought indepen- 
dent and at the same time an object or "thing." After an external 
stimulus has called forth its activity, thoughts, he tells us, may " have 
their origin in the constitution of the mind alone." Here, again, he is 
converting good " common-sense " into bad metaphysic. And now let 
us turn to the other side of the antithesis between thought and " things," 
and come to close quarters with this "something more" which is per- 
petually casting its shadow upon Lotze's " ideas." This is supposed to 
be necessary in order to account for a posteriori knowledge. Lotze 
seems to forget that, in trying to supply data or grounds as the causes 
of the data of experience, philosophy is committing itself to an endless 
regress. Idealism is doing nothing preposterous when it denies the 
existence of things per se independent of thought. We ought to correct 
Lotze's assertion, that change " completely dominates reality," thus : 
Being predicable of things only in so far as they are brought under the 
unity of thought, change is completely dominated by thought. Change 
is one of the essential aspects in which reality presents itself as a phe- 
nomenon ; thought, the presupposition of all phenomena, cannot itself 
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be conditioned by a phenomenon. Speaking generally, the antithesis 
between thought and " things " fails, because philosophy cannot begin 
with an isolated inquiry into either cognition or reality, but must neces- 
sarily begin and end with one inquiry into the cognition of reality. 
Divorce the two, and they become abstractions which never can unite 
themselves, but have to appeal to a third party to effect their union ; 
and E. fails to see the piety of a philosophy which makes the fact of its 
own helplessness the ground of an appeal to God. p . 



HISTORICAL. 



Epikureische Schriften auf Stein. H. Usener. Rheinisches 
Museum, Neue Folge, Bd. XLVII, 3, pp. 414-456. 

The Bulletin de correspondence hellenique (XVI, 1-3) contains thirty- 
one pages filled with the fragments of an immense inscription found in 
Oinoanda in the interior of Lykia. The contents are what one might 
call the collected works of an Epikurean philosopher. An old teacher 
of the Epikurean philosophy, by name Diogenes, conceived the notion 
of carving in stone his exposition of the doctrines of Epikuros. He 
knows little of the philosophy of other schools, confuses Aristotle with 
Ainesidemos, and in his exposition is not free from garrulity and tautol- 
ogy. The inscription dates probably from the last part of the second 
or the first part of the third century. The writing was originally on the 
wall of a large hall, after whose destruction the stones containing the 
inscription were used for other purposes. Part of them, with the writ- 
ing turned to the interior, were employed in the building of another 
wall. U. supposes that only about a fourth part of the original inscrip- 
tion has been found. After describing the form of the characters, the 
number and dimensions, etc., of the columns of stone, and after giving 
in general the external history of the discovery with an estimate of the 
editorial work of the French savant who in the above-mentioned num- 
ber of the Bulletin published the first account of it, Usener in thirty- 
five pages prints an emended text of this latest treasure-trove. He 
divides the inscription into six parts : 1 . Address of Diogenes to the 
citizens of Oinoanda. 2. Letter of Epikuros to his mother. 3. Letters 
of Diogenes to Antipatros. 4. Dialogue of Diogenes with Theodoridas. 
5. Epitome of the Epikurean physics. 6. Manual of the Epikurean 
art of life. In the letter to his mother (9) the key-word for the evolu- 
tion of Epikuros' ethical teaching is given, evOvixCa. This is the char- 
acteristic notion in the ethics of Demokritos, and it is from Demokritos 
through Nausiphanes that Epikuros derives his ethical doctrine. This is 
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the only mention of the Demokritean word we have in the remains of 
Epikuros, and it furnishes Hirzel (who in his Untersuch. uber Cic. phil. 
Schriften argues the derivation of Epikuros' ethical philosophy from 
Demokritos) with a proof from original sources. In the Epitome of the 
physics (24) the fragments from Epikuros' sketch of primitive cultures and 
the doctrine of the natural origin of language correspond with Epikuros' 
fragm. i. 75, Lucretius v. 925 ff., and Diodoros i. 8. The exposition of 
Diogenes is fuller ; it adds to our knowledge of Epikuros in informing us 
of his rejection of the popular mythology which referred the arts and 
language to the gods, and contains the polemic against the doctrine 
that language originates in convention (0«ra). No. 26 combats the 
Stoic doctrine of ghosts. No. 31 is concerned with the doctrine, which 
in Epikuros' philosophy holds an important place, that psychical suffer- 
ing is greater and more dangerous than bodily suffering. No. 40 is an 
important fragment dealing with the rejection of t Ifjapixevr). No. 41 con- 
tains a polemic against the Stoical doctrine of the continuance of the 

soul after death. ,„, TT 

W. H. 

Hindu Monism. Who were its Authors, Priests, or Warriors f 
A. Binet. Monist, III, 1, pp. 51-67. 

India was ruined by priestly rule, but the philosophy of her Brahmans 
was original and profound. From the beginning the priests were pow- 
erful, but they formed no caste until the Yajur-vedas, the Brahmans, 
and Sutras. Of these the Brahmans claimed divine relations, and put 
themselves above the king and nobility. They ruled indirectly only, 
through possession of the rights of sacrifice. Civil law could not be 
enforced against them, and they were so depraved that it became 
necessary to forbid adultery during religious rites. Below the Brahmans 
were the Kshattriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras, the latter with neither 
civil nor religious rights. The book of Manu shows great increase 
in the power of the Brahmans and merciless burdens on the lower 
castes. With the advent of the older Upanishads, came a great revival 
of interest in the problems of thought, the results of which may be 
summed up thus : Being, as it is in itself, the ground of all existence, 
immanent in man, and perceived directly in thinking, is the only reality. 
The phenomenal world is a sense-delusion. This was the first monism 
propounded. The remainder of the essay attempts to prove that this 
monism originated with the warrior class and not with the Brahmans. B. 
refers to Bk. II. of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad ; to Bk. V. of Chan- 
dogya ; Bk. VI. of Brihadaranyaka ; the beginning of the Kaushitaka, 
and to the eleventh and following chapters of Bk. V. of Chandogya. 
These references show the origin of this monism in the warrior class. 
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Gautama was of the warrior class. He opposed the superstitions of the 
Brahmans, and taught, in popular style, a final beatitude in reach of all. 
Vardhamana Jnataputra, the founder of the Jaina sect, was of the warrior 
class, as was also Krishna Vasudeva, the founder of the Bhagavatas, of 
North India. These latter held a monotheism quite parallel to Chris- 
tianity, but original with them. w M TippY 

Tommaso Campanella e la Citta del Sole. Dr. Romano Catania. 
La Fil., Gennaro-Febbraio, pp. 281-300. 

Tommaso di Campanella was born at Stilo, in Calabria, in Septem- 
ber, 1568. In his fifteenth year he entered a Dominican convent. He 
devoted himself from early youth to the study of the occult sciences, 
magic, astrology, and the Kabbalah, as well as to the observation of 
nature. He became an eager opponent of scholasticism. Incurring the 
enmity of the clergy, he was prosecuted by the Inquisition and impris- 
oned at Rome. He was released and went to Florence and thence to 
Padua. Here he again gave offence to the Dominicans and was 
subjected to a short imprisonment. Meanwhile he was developing his 
philosophy. Convinced that human knowledge is founded on sense 
experience, he desired to get rid of all philosophical and ecclesiastical 
traditions and go straight to the study of nature. He cherished, how- 
ever, a leaning to Neoplatonism and Pythagoreanism. He considered 
the world as living, attributing a soul to the universe, to the earth, and 
to the stars. Less original and less logical than Bruno, he failed to 
give his monism a scientific basis. There were in fact two sides to 
Campanella's character and work : on the one hand he belonged to the 
new order of things, often showing good sense and exactitude and 
acuteness in making observations; on the other hand he often loses 
himself in mediaeval mysticism and occultism. He believed in the 
immediate coming of the millennium, that kingdom of God which he 
describes in the City of the Sun and the Monarchy of the Messiah. 
This dual tendency is not peculiar to Campanella, but belongs to the 
transition character of his age. Campanella tried to reconcile the con- 
tradictions of his philosophy by the concept of God, who gives man his 
sense knowledge and who governs human fate through both natural and 
supernatural channels. When the kingdom of God is perfected, all 
kingdoms and states will be under the wise rule of a pontiff, aided by 
the best men, and the world will be filled with knowledge and hap- 
piness. In 1598 he returned to Calabria, then groaning under the 
tyranny of Spain. Campanella's prophecies were eagerly listened to 
and created great excitement. The authorities suspected a conspiracy ; 
Campanella as its supposed head was arrested. The trial lasted for 
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many years, and he was frequently subjected to the most atrocious tor- 
tures, but constantly protested his innocence. It has been asserted that 
Campanella was a madman ; he did lose his reason for a time, owing to 
the tortures he underwent, but that this aberration was only temporary 
is proved by the works which he wrote while in prison and by the 
course of his life after his twenty-seven years of imprisonment were 
over. The last twelve years which he lived after his liberation were 
comparatively prosperous. He was well treated by the Pope, and pro- 
tected and honored by Cardinal Richelieu. He died in Paris in 1659. 

E. Ritchie. 



